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Mr. Meigs, however, has not merely rendered old material doubly 
available for our instruction by a fresh analysis and a rearrangement of 
it, but he has identified an important missing link in the records of the 
Convention and so has, in effect, brought new material to light. Mr. 
Bancroft, in describing the labors of the Committee of Detail (consisting 
of Rutledge, Randolph, Gorham, Ellsworth, and Wilson) appointed 
July 24, to draft a constitution on the lines laid down in the twenty- 
three resolutions referred to them July 26, wrote : " There is neither 
record nor personal narrative of their proceedings." In 1887 or there- 
about, Mr. Moncure D. Conway found among the papers of George Ma- 
son a draft of a constitution in Randolph's writing of which he published 
an account with extracts in Scribner's Magazine in September 1887 and 
also in his Edmund Randolph. This draft Mr. Conway believed Ran- 
dolph to have drawn up before the meeting of the Convention and later 
to have used in the sessions of the Committee of Detail. This document 
is now in the hands of Mrs. St. George Tucker Campbell of Philadelphia, 
a great-granddaughter of George Mason, and with her permission a fac- 
simile of it is given in this volume. In a critical appendix Mr. Meigs 
proves beyond a doubt that this document is an outline draft prepared 
by Randolph on the basis of the twenty-three resolutions for the Commit- 
tee of Detail to use as foundation of their draft. The identification is 
so clear that one wonders that Mr. Conway could have missed it, and by 
it Mr. Meigs places in our hands one of the most important documents 
of the Convention. How this draft came to be in the possession of 
George Mason is unknown. Mr. Meigs conjectures that Mason may 
have inspired it in some measure. He also tells us that a similar draft 
in the handwriting of James Wilson, but much more nearly correspond- 
ing to the final draft of the Committee, is preserved among the Wilson 
papers in the collections of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. This 
like the Randolph draft contains marginal notes in the hand of Rutledge, 
the chairman of the committee. It would, I think, have been a material 
addition to his work if Mr. Meigs had printed both these drafts in their 
order among his documents between the twenty -three resolutions and the 
reportof the Committee. Randolph's hand, though very legible, is pain- 
fully fine and, as Mr. Meigs constantly refers to this Randolph draft in the 
body of his work when following up the history of the separate clauses, 
it would be a great convenience to be able to refer to the text of it as 
easily as one can to the other documents. Edward G . Bourne. 

Salmon Portland Chase. By Albert Bushnell Hart. [American 
Statesmen Series.] (Boston and New York : Houghton, Mifflin 
and Co. 1899. Pp. ix, 465.) 

The author tells us in his preface that it is less the purpose of this 
book to give a detailed account of Mr. Chase's life than to present him 
as the central figure in three historic episodes : the Western political 
anti-slavery movement, the financial measures of the Civil War, and the 
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process of judicial reconstruction. Mr. Hart has therefore followed the 
historical rather than the biographical method of treatment and although 
the general reader will miss something of the picturesqueness of a more 
personal narrative, the work is perhaps of greater value as a political study 
on this account. The entertaining incidents of Chase's early life de- 
scribed in Schucker's biography have been mostly omitted, but the open- 
ing chapters of Mr. Hart's book are models of concise and graphic his- 
torical style. 

We have a realistic picture of Cincinnati in 1830 and of Chase's be- 
ginnings at the bar in that city. His professional career was successful 
and in the recesses of his- most intimate correspondence he still ap- 
pears " an upright man, an honest lawyer and a faithful trustee." Next 
follows an account of the genesis of the anti-slavery movement, especi- 
ally in the West. James G. Birney, a Kentuckian, was one of its promi- 
nent figures. In 1836 he published The Philanthropist at Cincinnati, 
but his printing-office was broken into by a mob and badly damaged. 
It was at this time that Chase first began to recognize the slave power as 
the enemy of freedom of speech and of the press, and he took an active 
part against the mob, although he long disclaimed the hated epithet 
of "abolitionist." Indeed the anti -slavery men of Ohio were of quite a 
different kind from Garrison and Phillips, who advocated disunion and 
an aggressive warfare on slavery even in the slave States. Chase thus ex- 
pressed his views in a letter to Theodore Parker : 

' ' The general government has power to prohibit slavery everywhere 
outside of slave States. A great majority of the people now accept this 
idea. Comparatively few adopt the suggestion that Congress can legis- 
late abolition within slave States ... I say, then, take the conceded 
proposition and make it practical. Make it a living, active reality. 
Then you have taken a great step. Slavery is denationalized." 

In 1840 the "political abolitionists," as they were called, broke 
away from the Garrisonians and nominated Birney for the presidency. 
Chase did not then sympathize with this movement but still remained in 
the Whig party and supported Harrison, whom he personally knew and 
hoped to influence. Harrison in his inaugural however took ground 
against interference with slavery and it was not long before Chase left the 
Whig party forever. He attended the Liberty Convention at Buffalo in 
1843 where Birney was again nominated. In 1848 he presided at the 
Buffalo Convention called to support the Wilmot Proviso, at which Van 
Buren became the candidate upon a platform demanding " free soil, free 
speech, free labor and free men." 

A rather complicated political situation, fully described in the biog- 
raphy, now led to the election of Chase to the Senate as a" Free Soil 
Democrat." In the description of his career in that body we have a full 
discussion of the slavery question and the other issues in which he took 
part, but perhaps hardly enough of the living, speaking Chase. The 
Ohio Senator was the strongest assailant of Clay's compromise measures 
of 1850. He declared it to be the duty of Congress to prohibit the 
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extension of slavery into the national territories. He insisted that the 
California question had already been settled by the California constitu- 
tion. He denied the power of Congress to legislate concerning fugitive 
slaves. He refused to be moved by the threats of secession. "We of 
the West," he said, "are in the habit of looking upon the Union as we 
look upon the arch of heaven, without a thought that it can ever decay 
or fall." 

But his supreme opportunity came in the debate upon the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill. Mr. Hart gives an admirable description of the elements 
of strength and weakness, both in the bill itself and in the extraordinary 
man who now thrust this new issue upon the country. Then follows an 
account of Chase's "Appeal to Independent Democrats." After the bill 
passed, Chase declared that the Whig party had been rent in twain and 
that the Northern wing would unite with the independent Democrats in 
a new organization. Douglas fiercely denounced such a sectional coali- 
tion as involving servile war, disunion and treason. " I accept your 
challenge," he said, " raise your black flag; call up your forces on the 
Constitution as you have threatened it here. We will be ready to meet 
all your allied forces." "With that challenge and the reply," says the 
author of the biography, "the discussion of the Kansas -Nebraska bill 
ended in the Senate and the Republican party began. ' ' 

In July, 1855, the anti-Nebraska Republicans nominated Chase for 
governor of Ohio. He was elected. He made an excellent executive, 
but unfortunately he now began (in the words of the biographer) "to 
muse upon that picture of President Chase which came back to his mind 
every year during the rest of life." He tried to secure the Repub- 
lican nomination for the presidency in 1856, and after he had been re- 
elected governor, he conducted in his own behalf a long and anxious 
canvass to win the same prize in i860. Seward was apparently his chief 
competitor. He never looked upon Lincoln as a serious rival until the 
convention. But Chase found a divided delegation from Ohio and few 
supporters in other states and he got glimpses of political intrigues into 
which he could not descend. These side-lights, as well as a description 
of the boss system in New York under Thurlow Weed, are serviceable to 
those who deplore the degeneracy of politics to-day. 

In spite of bitter opposition Chase was appointed Secretary of the 
Treasury and amid the throes of secession Lincoln's cabinet began its 
work. The first critical question was that of relieving Fort Sumter. 
Seward and Chase both advised that no step leading to hostilities should 
be taken, but Chase thought that to send provisions to the fort ought not 
to lead to civil war. He wrote of his own position at that time "that 
there were two alternatives : first that of enforcing the laws of the Union 
everywhere, and second, that of recognizing the actual government of 
the seceded States and letting the Confederacy try its experiment of sep- 
aration, and that knowing that the former involved destructive war and 
thinking it possible that by the latter this evil might be avoided and the 
return of the seceders secured after an unsatisfactory experiment, he pre- 
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ferred the latter alternative. ' ' No one can read the history of this time 
without seeing how much greater was Lincoln than the statesmen around 
him. He alone foresaw the fatal consequences of secession and clearly- 
understood that the issue had to be met at once. 

By Chase's vigorous and patriotic management of the Treasury, the 
credit of the government was immediately strengthened, and later, when 
Congress met in December, 1861, he presented to that body a compre- 
hensive scheme for taxes, loans, notes and national banks. But his 
measures were pushed aside until specie payments were suspended and 
the treasury was empty. Then there was hurried legislation with little 
regard to the plans of the secretary. He had no control over expendi- 
tures and for much of the confusion that arose he is not responsible. 
The result however shows that he did not fully estimate the ability of the 
country to endure heavy taxation. 

When the legal tender act was proposed, Chase saw the danger of the 
measure and called a conference of bankers with committees of Congress 
to find some counter-plan. But this came to naught and Chase opposed 
the legal-tender clause no further than by expressing a regret that it was 
considered necessary. It is hard to see even now how the measure could 
have been successfully averted. 

The scheme for national banks was a creation of his own, but he 
found Congress reluctant and it was not until February, 1863, that the 
first act was passed ; and not until March, 1865, after Chase had resigned, 
that a tax of 10 per cent, upon state bank notes perfected the scheme and 
made the notes of the national institutions the only bank currency of the 
country. Although this system may be unsuited to our present needs, it 
has stood the test of over thirty years' experience with excellent results 
and no one can compare it with the chaos of irresponsible state banks 
which it superseded without feeling that this device alone entitles Chase 
to a high rank among the great financiers of America. 

He was the representative of the radical wing of Lincoln's cabinet, 
while Seward was the leader of the conservatives. For a time, however, 
even Chase was little in advance of his colleagues in respect to emancipa- 
tion. When Fremont proclaimed freedom, Chase defended Lincoln in 
annulling the proclamation. Yet when the same thing afterwards hap- 
pened with Hunter, Chase tried ineffectually to have the President's order 
revoked. 

There appears in Chase's diary an interesting account of the cabinet 
meeting at which Lincoln considered his preliminary emancipation procla- 
mation. When the final proclamation was made on the first of January, 
1863, it concluded with the words which Chase had suggested : " Upon 
this act, sincerely believed to be an act of justice, warrantable by the 
constitution upon military necessity, I invoke the considerate judgment 
of mankind and the gracious favor of Almighty God. ' ' 

It was unfortunate that one who possessed so many high qualities 
should have been a prey to his own boundless egotism. As a result this 
great man was infinitely small in many small things. His self-complacency 
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appears upon almost every page of his correspondence and his elaborate 
diaries and this, together with his disposition to find fault with others — 
most of all with his magnanimous and kind-hearted chief — casts an ugly 
shadow upon a life otherwise noble, honest and patriotic. In matters 
where his own ambitions were concerned he seemed to lose all sense of 
propriety and of perspective. He sought to intermeddle in the affairs 
of other departments and in the conduct of the war. He wrote ful- 
some and flattering letters to generals, politicians, personal friends — to 
everybody, complaining of the mismanagement of the administration, of 
the slights which were put upon him and the disregard of his infallible 
counsels. He wanted the cabinet to become an executive board in which 
the President was to have little more influence than anybody else. He 
intrigued for the Republican nomination in 1864 without any apparent 
conception of the impropriety of the act. Over and over again (believ- 
ing his own services to be indispensable) he flung his resignation into 
Lincoln's face in order to discipline the President. These things appear 
even more clearly in the vivid accounts given by Nicolay and Hay and 
by Mr. Rhodes than they do in the book before us. Still Professor Hart 
has been entirely just in his estimate of the foibles as well as of the high 
qualities of the secretary. 

At last Lincoln took him at his word and accepted his resignation. 
No one could have been more surprised than Chase. His criticisms of 
the administration became more bitter than ever, and for a while it 
seemed doubtful whether he would support Lincoln for the presidency. 
In spite of all this the President nominated him for Chief Justice when 
Taney died. 

Chase's appointment to a judicial office did not withdraw him from 
all active participation in the political events of the time. It was 
his hand that drew the original draft of that part of the Fourteenth 
Amendment which provided that if suffrage were restricted by any state, 
the basis of representation should be correspondingly reduced, and that 
no debts incurred on behalf of the rebellion should be paid. 

In the impeachment of President Johnson, Chase presided with dig- 
nity ; his rulings showed calmness and good judgment and did much to 
give the proceedings a judicial character. Unfortunately, he permitted 
his friends again to urge him for the presidency. He had already be- 
come tired of judicial office, "of working from morning till midnight 
and no result except that John Smith owned this parcel of land or other 
property instead of Jacob Johnson. ' ' But the Republicans were deter- 
mined to have Grant, and then within a few weeks Chase was found 
seeking the Democratic nomination. Naturally such conduct awakened 
the resentment of his former associates, and his name was barely men- 
tioned in the Democratic convention. In 1872 we find him again pull- 
ing wires, and declaring that "if his nomination would promote the 
interests of the country he would not refuse the use of his name." 

The career of Chase during his last years upon the bench was highly 
creditable, though his itching for the presidency had weakened his influ- 
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ence. His greatest opinion was that delivered in the case of Texas 
vs. White, which determined the status of the Southern states during the 
war. "The Constitution," he said, "in all its provisions looks to an 
indestructible union composed of indestructible states. ' ' Hence the acts 
of the seceding legislature were null, but although the obligations of 
Texas were not impaired, its federal relations were affected and under the 
power to guarantee to every state a republican form of government, Con- 
gress had the right to provide for reconstruction. The decision was not 
only sound in law, but wise in statesmanship, if statesmanship ought ever 
to play a part in the decisions of the Supreme Court. From the discus- 
sions in Mr. Hart's volume, one would suppose that the judges were often 
actuated by purely political considerations. This they would hardly be 
willing to admit, nor is it probably true to the extent which seems to be 
implied. At the same time the political bias is very strong with all of 
us, even when we are unconscious of it. 

In the Veazie Bank case, Chase as Chief Justice upheld his own course 
as Secretary in regard to the ten per cent, tax on state bank notes, yet in 
the legal-tender cases he was great enough to discard consistency and to 
declare his own former acts illegal, by holding that the Constitution had 
not authorized the issue of notes which should be a legal tender for debts 
contracted before the statute was passed. 

After this decision two new judges were appointed by Grant and in 
the Latham case the decision was reconsidered and overruled by a bare 
majority of the court. However great the temporary convenience of this 
second adjudication, the time may yet come when our republic will real- 
ize how dangerous it was to declare constitutional a law authorizing an 
issue of irredeemable paper currency as a legal tender for past debts. 

Mr. Hart insists that next to Lincoln, Chase was the most eminent 
statesman in the important periods of the war and reconstruction ; that 
he was a greater man than Stanton, Seward, Sumner, Thaddeus Stevens, 
or Charles Francis Adams. Probably this is true. Each of these men 
had serious limitations and our country has great reason for congratula- 
tion that during its stormiest period they were under the leadership of 
one who possessed more eminent qualities than any of them. Yet Chase 
is certainly a less interesting and attractive personality than several of the 
others. His character lacks many of those picturesque features which 
brighten the pages of biography. 

Mr. Hart, both in his narrative and in his criticism, has displayed in 
the highest degree his impartiality as well as fidelity to the truth of his- 
tory. His work will always be an authority. 

Wm. Dudley Foulke. 

The Life and Times of Hannibal Hamlin. By his Grandson, Charles 
Eugene Hamlin. (Cambridge : Printed for the Author at the 
Riverside Press. 1899. Pp. xi, 627.) 

For a successful "life and times" of any one, there are two pre- 
requisites — an important central figure and a skilful writer. Both are 



